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NOETH AMEEICA 

Drainage Changes in the Shenandoah Valley Region of Virginia. 

By Thomas L. Watson and Justus H. Cline. Bull. Philosoph. Soc, Univ. 
of Virginia, Scientific Series, Vol. I, 1913, No. 17, pp. 349-368. Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 

One of the most interesting areas in America for the study of drainage 
modifications is included in the Appalachian Mountain belt of Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia. The present paper deals with the development of the 
Shenandoah, a typical subsequent stream, and its branches. It is shown that a 
series of southeastward flowing rivers crossed a low ridge of resistant rock 
through narrow water gaps. Subsequent branches of the larger transverse 
streams developed on a belt of weak rock on the upstream side of the ridge, 
capturing the headwaters of weaker neighboring streams and leaving wind gaps 
to mark their former paths across the ridge. Ultimately one subsequent branch 
(Shenandoah) of the master transverse stream (Potomac) succeeded in behead- 
ing its temporary rivals southward to the James. The altitude and size of the 
abandoned wind gaps through the ridge (Blue Eidge) enable the authors to 
reconstruct the former drainage at different epochs and to determine the rela- 
tive size of some of the streams and the order of the successive captures. Numer- 
ous maps and photographs have been used to illustrate the discussion. Further 
account of drainage changes in this region is promised in a future paper. 

The discussion of the early drainage history of the region is not convincing, 
because the authors do not seem to distinguish between the surface drainage 
due to the Appalachian folding and the drainage on the warped peneplain sur- 
face of much later date. Superposed streams are mistaken for antecedent 
throughout the paper, and the same rivers are called both consequent and 
antecedent. Even the later drainage history is in places open to question, for 
Ashby Gap, which is cut more deeply into the Blue Eidge than others which 
are given great prominence, is omitted from all the maps, and no account is 
taken of it in reconstructing the former drainage. One misses a statement of 
the comparative elevations of different wind gaps and other essential details of 
evidence, and must rest content with the authors' conclusions when he would 
like to have in addition the facts on which the conclusions are based. Future 
papers on this important region would also gain in clearness if all the local 
places to which physiographic descriptions are referred could be shown on the 
maps. 

An Industrial History of the American People. By J. E. H. Moore. 

xiii and 496 pp. Ills., index. Macmillan Co., New York, 1913. $1.25. 

7% x 5. " ' 

The attempt is to present, for high school courses in history, a text-book 
which is practical, or as stated in the preface, "profitable." There seems no 
doubt that the interest of the boy or girl will be held by a book of this type 
much more effectively than by those histories which still give the impression 
that the political progress of the world 's nations has been more often the result 
of the whims of personalities than the effect of natural causes. The discussions 
bring events ' ' to earth ' ' by finding their causes in the topography, soil, climate, 
location or some other natural basis. 

The book is divided into thirteen chapters treating, in the main, nine sub- 
jects: Fisheries, Lumber, Fur Trade, The Labor Problem, Agriculture, Com- 
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meree and Finance, Colonial Government, The City Problem, and Manufactur- 
ing. Each subject is treated from the beginning of American history and 
brought to date. It is not always apparent that the principal subjects of any 
two chapters bear some relation to each other. The material ought to be more 
closely woven. The basic idea of the book is excellent and as more or less of a 
pioneer in the field it deserves full commendation. 

Maps are conspicuous by their absence. The few modern maps are all very 
poorly drawn and lack in information that seems essential to an industrial his- 
tory. The photographs are good and numerous but not closely associated with 
the text. The 491 pages constitute too large a text-book. In its present form 
it will probably be best adapted for a book of reference or supplementary 
reader. Eugene Van Cleef. 

The Immigration Problem. A Study of American Immigration Condi- 
tions and Needs. By Jeremiah W. Jenks and W. Jett Lauck. 3d edition, 
revised and enlarged, xxiii and 551 pp. Index. Funk & Wagnalls Co., 
New York, 1913. $1.75. 8x5%. 

Upon the printing of the first edition, this work came into its own as the 
standard commentary upon the unwieldy library of the reports of the Immi- 
gration Commission. The present edition has been wholly revised, largely re- 
written, and contains the results of the final coordination of tables given by the 
Commission. It will serve as a guide and compendium for those who wish to 
study the problem of immigration as set forth in the reports of the Commis- 
sion ; and to the student of the sociology of modern folk movement it will prove 
invaluable. William Churchill. 

Game Protection and Propagation in America. A handbook of 

practical information for officials and others interested in the cause of 
conservation of wild life. By Henry Chase, v and 238 pp. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., Philadelphia, 1913. $1.25. 7y 2 x5y 2 . 

A thorough treatment of this most important topic including the propaga- 
tion of game fish and the pollution of fishing waters. The author does not 
think that more legislation is necessary but he favors greater strictness in the 
enforcement of the game laws, shorter open seasons, and large tracts reserved, 
as to game, with no open season. The fact that game protective associations 
are being formed all over the country he regards as an encouraging sign of the 
growing interest in the conservation of wild life. 

Dry Land Farming. By Thomas Shaw, xxx and 460 pp. Ills., index. 
The Pioneer Co., St. Paul, Minn., 1911. $2. 8 x 5%. 

The dry land area of the United States and Canada includes approximately 
not less than 500,000,000 acres. Nearly all of this land is unusually rich in the 
elements necessary for plant growth. These millions of acres may be put under 
cultivation with the certainty of reaping an abundant harvest, provided water 
is supplied by irrigation and dry farming is carried on in the correct manner. 
Methods employed in humid farming regions will not succeed in these dry 
regions, and it is the aim of the author to make this book a guide to success in 
the new science of dry farming. 

Among the many subjects which Mr. Shaw considers, are the following: 
history of dry farming; soils; rainfall; soil moisture; plant growth; plowing; 
planting; cultivation; harvesting; crops, trees and fruits that may be .grown 
successfully; rotation of crops; water supply for irrigation, and in fact, all 
topics having a bearing on tne dry farming industry. The book is written in 
a clear, concise manner, and should be of value to all those interested in this 
subject. Wilbur Greeley Burroughs. 

The Vanishing Race. The Last Great Indian Council . . . and the In- 
dians' Story of the Custer Fight. By Dr. J. K. Dixon, xviii and 222 
pp. Ills. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York, 1913. $3.50. 10x7. 
This handsome volume, "the concept of Rodman Wanamaker," forms a 
fitting setting for the attractive photogravures of Indian chiefs and scenes 



